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Joux VI. 4g. 
1 is written in the Prophets 
HD "= ſpall be all taught of God. 


{HE Words dae cited are a pre- 
2 diction of that more full and per- 
ea Diſcovery of God's Will, 

which ſhould in future Time be 
made to the World. There are 
frequent Intimations of this kind ſcatter' d 
throughout the Sacred Writings: And the 

firm Expectations which the Fetws entertain d 
of 4 Mell. Jab, who ſhould teach them all 
things, is a Point too evident to bear a Diſ- 
pute, or to need a Proof, 

But we are told by Tnfidels; That Proviſi- 
ons of this kind ate zumeceſſary: That com- 
mon Reaſon is abundantly ſHcient to inſtru 
us in common Duties: That, as the Supreme 
Being is perfectly 2wiſe, fo He muſt always 


proceed upon the higheſt N And there- 
B fore; 


"The — fo 2 


bo that an unanſwerable Objection no hk 
drawn from hence, _ the Truth of a Re- 
gelation. 

This Point deſerves to be confider'd': For 
if a Revelation were really unneceſlary and 
_ uſeleſs, a Difficulty would ariſe indeed. God 
cannot act anreaſonabiy; nor exerciſe his 
Power in an extraordinary manner, on Occa- 
ſions unworthy of an extraordinary Interpoſi- 
tion, - hb. 

This muſt be agreed on all hands : But then 
it ſhould be cm d, that we are not al- 
ways proper Judges of the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs 
of things. It would therefore become us, ra- 
ther to preſume a Fitneſs in the thing from the 
Certainty of God's Action, than to argue. a- 
gainſt the Reality of God's Action from the 
preſum d Unfitneſs of the thing. 

This Remark might be of ſome Service in 
the Point before us: But the Cauſe we are en- 
gag d in, needs not this Advantage. We may 


ſafely advance a ſtep farther; pry inſtead of 
defending our ſelves by alledging, That there 
may be Reaſons for making a Revelation 
which do not appear to us, we may undertake 
to prove to any ſober Perſon the plain Zxpe- 
dien of the thing it ſelf, And if this be once 

clear'd, 


1 . 
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elear d, the Way to a Revelation lies plain be- 
fore us: We have nothing to do but to exa- 
mine the Proofs, and to decide N to 


the Evidence propos d. 


The Point then to be conſider'd, is, The 


Expediency of a Divine Revelation. 


This, in the general, is virtually acknow- 
ledg d by the greateſt and wiſeſt Men of for- 


mer Ages. Being conſcious how little the 


World could be influenc'd either by Perſwaſi- 
on or Terror, they had Recourſe to ſome pre- 


| ;ended Declaration of God's Will; and whilſt- 


they wanted a real Revelation, they forg'd 
one. It will be needleſs to enlarge on the 
Heathen Oracles. "Theſe are well known, 
and the Uſes to which they were applied. 
Practices of this kind muſt indeed be eon- 
demn'd. Nothing can juſtify, or excuſe In- 
poſture : What is in it ſelf zwrong, cannot be 
necefſary + and we muſt patiently bear up un- 


der thoſe Difficulties, which we know not 


how to cure with Innocence. The Purpoſe 
therefore for which I have mention'd the Hea- 


then Oracles, is this; To ſhew how ſenſible 


the wiſeſt Men have been, that the World 
cannot be otherwiſe influenc'd than by the Be- 


et of a ſupernatural n And con- 


- | _ ſequently,, 
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fauculy, that an expreſs Declaration of the 
Divine Will was, in their Opinions, much 


wanted, and highly expedient. 


But it will be proper not to reſt this point 
on the mere Opinions of Men, how Wiſe or 


Great ſoever. We ſhould rather trace it far- 
ther, and examine into the Foundation on 


which ſuch a Doctrine muſt be built. 
Now this I ſhall do, By conſidering the 


preſent Circumſtances of our Nature; By ob- 


ſerving the Inſufficiency of natural Light, — 


the Weakneſs of mere human Motives ; and 
of conſequence, the Inability which Men lie 


under of anſwering the End of their Being, 


without the Aids of a Divine Revelation. 


This therefore I affirm to have been expe- 


dient, as well 
To ſettle a proper Rule of Religion and 


_ Morality; as 


To enforce ſuch a Rule, once known, by 
ſuitable Rewards and Puniſhments. 

In order to evince theſe Points, ſome 'T 'hings 
muſt be ſuppoſed by us; But they are ſuch 


withal as our Adverſaries muſt ſuppoſe in com- 
Mon, and are as much concern'd to grant, as 
we toask, We ſuppoſe then, That common 


Reaſon will lead us to acknowledge the Being 
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of a God; — will give us ſome Notions of 
his Power, Wiſdom, Fuſtice, and Goodneſs ; 
— will ſuggeſt to us the Belief of a Provi- 
dence 5 — will teach us the Relation in which 
we ſtand to God as Creatures ; — our Obli- 
gations to Worſhip and obey him in the gene- 
ral; — the Duties of Juſtice, Charity, and 
Temperance, in the more obvious Inſtances ; 
and, laſtly, that we deſeroe to ſuffer, as often 
as we deviate from the known Rules of Duty. 


| Theſe Points, I ſay, cannot be diſputed by 
| thoſe Perſons we have now to deal with; be- 


cauſe they maintain ſuch an abundant Sufficien- 
cy of human Reaſon, as ſuperſedes the Neceſ- 
ſity of any other Inſtructor. 

Upen theſe Principles therefore we ſet 
forth; and obſerve, That altho human Rea- 
ſon e inſtructs us in the general Neceſ- 
ſity of worſhipping God, and of obeying his 


Will ; yet we are ſtill to learn, What that 


Worſhip is which will be moſt acceptable to 


| him, and What thoſe Particulars are in which 


he cp our Obedience. 

Or, if theſe things might be diſcover d by 
natural Light, (as 'tis evident at firſt ſight 
they cannot) yet we muſt be conſcious to our 


{elves of having tranſgreſs'd, on numberleſs 
e DC 40 = 
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occaſions, the very known Rules of Duty. 
In theſe Circumſtances we muſt be fenſibl 
how much we deſerve to ſuffer ; and conſe-- 
quently, how much our Behaviour muſt ex- 
poſe us to the Divine Diſpleaſure. But do 
we know on what Terms God will be re. 
conci'd to us ? Can we atone for our Sins, 


or make Satisfaction to the in _ 'd Ma jeſty 


of God ? 


The beſt we can do, is, for the future to 


reform our Lives. But then, a future Obe- 
dience would till have been 5 from us, tho 


our paſt Lives had been innocent : and That 


which would have been but the Duty of a 
Saint, can make no Atonement for a Sinner. 
We know indeed that $acrifices have ob- 


_  tain'd in moſt Ages, and Parts of the World; 
by which Men hop'd to avert God's Anger, 


and to gain his Favour. But then if we en- 


quire what Grounds they had for theſe Hopes, 


we ſhall loſe our felves in the Search. 'The 
mere Reafons of things will ſuggeſt nothing 


of this kind: And, ſtrictly ſpeaking, The Sa- 


crifices which were offer'd up, rather ſug- 


geſted - to them the Death which they de- 
ſerv'd, than the Deliverance. which they 


wanted. 


Thus 
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| Thus far appears the Expediency of a 
Revelation in order to fix thoſe Points which 
are purely of a religious Nature. But we 
muſt not ſtop here: The very Rules of Mo- 
rality want to be ſettled : and our Inability 
to do this, merely on the Foot of natural 
Reaſon, will, I hope, appear from the follow- 
ing Conſiderations” 

But when I aſſert, That we are incapable 
of fixing a Rule of Morality by natural 
Light, I deſire to be underſtood with Favour. 
I do not maintain that tis abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble to diſcover a moral Rule, by the beſt 
Improvements of our Reafon. This would 
carry the Point too far; and run us on Dif- 
ficulties impoſſible to be ſolv'd. 
We ſhould diſtinguiſh therefore between 
what is merely poſſible, and what may rea- 
ſomably be expefied in the preſent State of 
things: Between thoſe things, which are 
merely poſſible to a fem Perſons of extraor- 
dinary Genius and Opportunities, and thoſe 
which are poſſible to the Bulk and Generality 
of Mankind. 

Allowing therefore, that the . ol 
a perfect moral Rule is not abſolutely im- 
poſſible, where the moſt is made of that Stock, 

i W hich 


which Nature hath beſtow'd ; yet ſtill it ap- 
pears in ſact, that no ſuch Scheme hath yet 
been offer'd to the World by the mere ſtrength 
of natural Reaſon. No Philoſopher hath 
hitherto pointed out our Duty in every Parti: 
cular : and the beſt Writings of this ſort of 
Men are interſper'd with Errors of a dan- 
gerous Nature. the 

It is true indeed, a tolerably perfect Scheme 


might poſſibly be collected from the ſcatter d 


Writings of ſeveral Authors: But then we | 


may demand, What Perſon, by the force of 
mere human Strength, was equal to the 
Work e All Men were ſubje& to vaſt Diſad- 


vantages : and the ſame natural Defeds 


which vitiated the Labours of each original 


Writer, would equally have influenc d the 
Labours of a Collector. 

We will ſuppoſe however, (which no Ar- 
guments of our Adverſaries can oblige us to 
ſuppoſe) that a perfect moral Rule 1ght 
| have been diſcover'd; and what is more, that 

ſuch a Rule was actually diſcover d, by ſome 

of the Philoſophers. This muſt, no doubt, 
be of vaſt Uſe to that Perſon to whom it 
was known. But yet, What Advantage could 


this be to the reſt of the World, who might 


= e | ſtill 
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nill remain in the groſſeſt Tenorance * We 
do not find that the generality of Mankind 
were much #nprov'd by the Studies of the 
Philoſophers. Their Knowledge was cheifly | 
confin'd within their own narrow Schools ; 
and little more of them was known abroad 
beſide their Names. Be it that they drew up 
juſt Schemes of Duty ; yet to reform the 
World was a more difficult Task: Mankind 
labour d under vaſt Diſadvantages as to the 
receiving their Precepts; and ſuch, as they 


| could never hope to ſurmount, tho' they had 


ſet about it with their utmoſt Care and Zeal. 

There are but Three Ways of ſettling a 
Rule of Duty for the World, without the 
Benefit of a Divine Revelation, Sig. Ei- 


ther, 
Firſt, By the mere Strength of Reaſs 


arid Argument; 


Or elſe, By 1 the Credit and Authority 
which the — of ſuch a Rule may ob- 


tain in the World; 


Or, laſtly, <a the A < Secular 


Dover. 
But all theſe are inſufficient. 


I am to obſerve therefore, in the t 
place, That the Philoſophers could not hope 
| 3 | _ 
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do prevail much by the mere sgh of of Rew 
Jer and Argument. 

To diſcover a Truth, and to impart it to þ 
others, require different Talents: And there. 
fore, we cannot conclude, that thoſe Perſons 

who have happily ſucceeded in their own 
private Enquiries, ſhall be equally ſucceſs 
ful in their publick I-#ruions. Some things 
may be rightly underſtood, which yet the 
Perſon, who underſtands them, cannot en- 
plain to others with Advantage: Or, if the 
Arguments which prevail'd with him, and | 
gain' d his Aſſent, be repreſented; in their at. 
moſt ftrength, yet they loſe. abundance of 
their Force on Perſons who have been us d to 
a different Way of thinking. Some are iu- 
capable of diſcerning Truth, unleſs it be 
plac'd in a particular Point of Light. On 
ſuch Perſons Arguments may be loſt; not 
thro' any Defect in the Proofs themſelves, 
but thro' the - Þ/armity. of the Hearer, Se- 
rious and thinking Men labour under thi 
Misfortune : and from hence may weiapoount 
for that Variety of Sentiments which ate 
ſometimes maintain d concerning the ſame 
Points. Reaſon, I ſay, doth not prevail, be- 
cauſe the Perſons, to whom. tis offer d, are 
incapable of receiving it. But 
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But if Difficulties of this Nature would 
probably ariſe even amongſt thoſe of better 


Rank, and a more 7houghtful Temper, we 
may expect to meet with greater Diſadvan- 


tages amongſt the oer, and Jeſs improv'd 


part of Mankind. It is ſeen that the Bulk 
and Generality of Men (even in the preſent 
Times of Science) are incapable of entering 
far into Jeep and ahſtruſe Reaſonings. Some 
labour under natural Defects, which no Care 
or Study can remove. Others are narrow'd 
in the Beginning; confin'd to a little ſet of 
Notions ſaggeſted to them by thoſe Objects 
which are familiar; and being amusd to 


employ their Minds in Study and Contem- 
plation, in time they loſe their very natural 


Vigour.—Or, if their Parts ſhould not be en- 
tirely loſt, but ſomething of their natural 
Stock ſtill remain, yet what mighty Improve- 


ments can be expected, where ſo conſiderable. 


a Share of their Time is taken up in providing 


_ themſelves with the Neceſſaries of Life 2— 


Or, if it ſhould happen, that Time and Op- 


portunity for better Improvement offer them- 
ſelves, yet to Think and Reaſon is a difficult 


Task to Perſons unaccuſtom'd to it: It will 


require Pains and Trouble: The Uneaſmeſs 
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of Attention will diſcourage any farther 
Search; and they will content themſelves 
withIgnorance in thoſe Points, in which they 
are not bold enough to hope for Knowledee, 
—Or, if after all, they ſhould prevail with 
themſelves to attend carefully to the In- 
ſtructions of the Philoſopher, yet ſtill there 
are many Prejudices to be conquer'd before 
they can hope to profit by his Inſtructions, 
 'Fhere is no palling any conſiderable part of 
Life without entertaining ſome Opinions at 
icaſt concerning religious and moral Matters, 
'Theſe, once entertain'd, are not eaſily to be 
rooted out; and it is remarkable, that the 
Zenker the Grounds are, on which they are 
built, they are apt to be eſpous'd with the 
orcater Zeal, and retain'd with the greater 
Obftinacy. Even in common Life we meet 
with a great deal of this kind: How much 
more may we expect to meet with in thoſe 
Points, which Men have been accuſtom'd to 
reckon ſacred? ' | 

Add to this, IT hat the more 8 Men 
are, they are the more unapt to learn: being 
leſs ſenlible of their own Wants, they are 
the leſs open to better formation: That 
Pride and Paſs n n their Judgments ; 
2 — | and 
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and at the fame time that they blind their 
Minds, and render them incapable! of ude- 
ing for themſelves, they indiſpoſe them to 


| ſubmit to the wiſer Judgments of others. 


This leads me on to examine the ſecond Way 
in which a Moral Rule may be thought po. 
Je to be ſettled, without the Benefit of a Di- 
vine Revelation; viz. By the Credit and Au- 
thority which the Framers of this Rule have 
acquired in the World. 
I have obſerv'd already, That the ene 

lity of Mankind are incapable of entering far 
into deep and abſtraſe Reaſonings, and con- 


ſequently of receiving a Moral Rule, merely 


on the Foot of Reaſon and Argument. In ſuch 


Circumſtances as theſe, ſome Relief however 


might be obtained, if Men were generally ſen- 
ſible of their own Inorance, and ready to 


ſubmit to thoſe Perſons who are capable of 


directing them. But 'tis obvious to obſerve, 


That Self- Conceit often bears Proportion to Ig- . 


zorance ; and Men are moſt poſitive in thoſe 
Points, in which they ought to determine with 
the greateſt Modeſty and Caution. To ſubmit 
to others, is to acknowledge ſome Deſect in 


himſelf, which an opinionative Perſon will be 
backward to own; Tis to acknowledge a ſu- 


perior 
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perior &i in others, which is ſtill a preater 
Mortification to his Pride; and (which is be- 
yond all this, diſagrecable) Tis to acknow- 
ledge a Superiority in others, even as to thoſk 
Points, in which all Men are e con- 
Ser 

The natural Equality of all Men, is a No- 
tion, which, however true, when rightly un- 
derſtood, is liable to be abus d to very unhap- 
py Purpoſes. It will indeed follow from 


hence, That no one Perſon, merely as a Man, 
| hath a Right to govern or preſcribe to others; 


for thus far all Men are upon a Level. But 
yet, as there are different intellectual Capacities 


and Abilities, ſo it is in its own Nature fitting, 
that thoſe who are tncapable of directing 


themſelves, ſhould ſbmit to the Counſel and 


Direction of others; and there is no one ſo ex- 
travagantly fond of Liberty, as to diſpute this 


general Concluſion. But the Misfortune lies 


Here ; The Bulk of Mankind are not ſenſible 


in what Inſtances they want Direction. They 
will allow perhaps, that in Matters of Scrence, 


in which they have no Concern, thoſe Perſons, 


whoſe Studics have lain that Way, may have 
gain'd a ſuperior Skill; In ſuch Caſes they 


will readily ſabmit, and not ſet their own 


eruds 


SY 


Diftcultics will be apt to ariſe, cangerning the 
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gude Concaptions againſt the Dysiſians of 


thoſe Perſons they acknowledge, gare. But 


we are much miſtaken if We expe&;i the fame 


Submiſſion in Mona Matters, Here every 


Man preſumes he is qapable of Artenminiug for 


himſelf: Every ave will claim 3, Right to 


the 


judge of his ozn Pleaſures or Rains; + 
good or bad Conſequeners of his: gm proper 


Actions; the Eitneſi or Unfitneſs of de- 


ing them; and conſequently, he will; be apt 
to 3 the Authority of the wiſeſt : Man up- 
h, in Points of this Nature: unleſs it 


_ rmabit to his own private Qpinians:'t 


Of this the Philoſpphars hays been ſo ſenſi- 
ble, that as often as they have protended; to 
preſeribe a genoral Rus, they haue aalled in 
the Aſſiſtanee of ſome ſuporian Being: They 


have endeavour d to ſtamp a Digin- Credit 


on their own Inſtitut ions, and tg intereſt {gd 


in confirm ing thoſe Laws which could not be 
fupported, by the mere Authority af, Mn. 


Hitherto I have; endravour d ta h, how 


little Perſons of acknowledged Skill aud Wif- 
dom could hope te prevail, by the mere Q- 


dit and Aurloritꝝ of their, Mifdem. But bo- 
yond this, it is farther obvions to, obferve, that 


De- 
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Degree of Credit which ought to be given to 
ſuch Teachers of Mora lity. The ruder Part 
of Mank ind are not the beſt Judges of the i in- 
tellectual Talents and Abilities of others. From 
hence they will be apt to pay, either too great, 
or too little a Regard to them; and conſe- 
quently, though they ſhould bs ever ſo fin- 
cerely di poſed, yet having no ſufficient Rule 


whereby to direct their Choice of a Teacher, 
they will have at leaſt as great a Chance to 


make a wrong Choice, as a good one. 
And Difficulties of this Kind were ſo much 
the greater, when Morality ſubſiſted merely 


on the Foot of the Dodrines of the Philoſo- 


phers; becauſe it is well known, that the Phi- 
loſophers themſelves were divided into num- 
berleſs Sefts, each teaching different Inſtituti- 
ons from all the reſt, and endeavouring as 
much as in them lay, to decry the Credit and 
Authority of others. How ſhould a Perſon, 


who would be iaſtrutted in Points of Moral 
Duty, conduct himſelf in this Caſe ? — You 


will fay, © Let him chuſe the f. —— But 
ſtill the Queſtion will return, How ſhall he 
4 deeide; which is beſt and futęſt to be cho- 
e ſen? This Point is yet to be determined: 

: And en it can ſome Way or other be de- 


termined, 
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ele. 


termined, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the more 
jbertiue Sets would gain the greateſt Num- 
ber of Followers; as beſt ſuiting the Schemes 
they propoſe to the corrupt Appetites and Paſ- 
fions of Men. So, that for any Thing which 
appears, this Method of ſettling Morality by 
the mere Credit and Authority of the Philoſo- 
phers, is not only a ain Project, but ſuch an 
one, as (if it be of any Avail in this Caſe) 
will be apt to corrupt the — it would 


It remains, that we examine, in che laft 
Place, How far this Point may be fixed by 
the Aſſiſtance of Secular Power. 
Here then I deſire to obſerve, 'That 0 Phi- 
loſopher, however perfect that Scheme of M. 
rality may be, which he hath drawn out for 
publick Uſe, hath any Right, either conſi- 
der d as a Man, or endu'd with ſuperior in- 
tellectual Talents, to enforce ſuch a Scheme by 
civil Sanflions. For though Superiority of 
Knowledge may found a Right of giving Ad- 


vice, yet this is but Advice ſtill. And if Man- 


kind ſhould be diſpoſed to reject it, he could 
only complain of their Folly and mn 
but net of their Daun. 


Ih - The 


| ſhall be enacted; or if ſome, 
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The Cioil Powers in Being have indeed: 


Right to take the beſt Care they can of the 


publick Welfare of their People; and conf. 
quently, to enforce, by Civil Sanjons, tho 
Practice of thoſe Things which appear to be 
conducive to that End. But the Philoſopher, 
as ſuch, hath nq; Right to uſe Enforcement: 
of this Nature. From whence it follows, that 
he can he ſupported only in the preſent Expe. 
dient, by the Concurrence of the Civil Pom. 
ers in Being. 


This Conſideration will ſuggeſt a Difficulty | 


in the Method propos d; namely, That inc: 
the Philoſopher can enſorce his Rules only by 
the Concurrence of the Civil Pozwer, it muſt 
be left to the Diſcretion of the Civil Power, 
whether they ſhall be enforc'd at all; — 
Whether any general Scheme of Morality 
- Whether 
the Scheme of ſome other Philoſopher, in 
Preference to his. If this then be the only 
May of ſettling Morality, we ſhall leave it 
as uncertain as we found it; varying in diffe- 
rent Countries, and at different Times; and 
ſubject to all the Caprice of weak, paſſionate, 
and prejudic d Men, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Hpbbes indeed ſuppos d, That the De- 
cifions of the Civil Magiſtrate were to be the 
Rule of Morality, and that the very Ohliga- 
tims of Duty could be founded only in his 
Will. In the preſent Scheme, the Point is 
not carry d ſo. far. The Rule of Duty is ſup= 
pos'd to have its Foundation in Reaſon; —— 
To have been diſcovered by the Labours of the 
Philoſopher ; and to receive its Enforcement 
from the Power of the Magiſtrate. But what, 
[I fay, if the Magiſtrate himſelf ſhould be un- 
aer a Miſtake ? —— Should either refuſe to 
* Wcſtabliſh any Scheme of Virtue at all ; — or 
Y Wchuſe an #mperfef} one; ——or, having once 
t made a right Choice, through Levity of Tem- 
per change it? Thoſe who are incapable of 
being influenced to a virtuous Life in any other 
Way than this, muſt be left ir in a very WCET = 
ain Condition. 
| 
| 


— 
Ma 
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But to be as favourable as we can; We will 
ſuppoſe, That the Magiſtrate is guided only 
by Reaſon, and employs his Power in the beſt 
Way poſſible, to enforce a perfect Morality: 

In ſuch a Caſe as this; ſome Good may be done 

no Doubt, But yet it will be found upon Ex- 

amination, that this cannot reach ſo fat as to 

*nforce the general Practice of Virtue; 
1 TRE 
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The Reaſon is evident ; Becauſe a prey 
Number of Moral Duties are of ſuch a N. 

ture, that they are incapable of being ſuppor:: 

ed by Civil Sanctions. Publick Laws cm 
reſpect thoſe Actions only, which do ſons 

Way or other reſpe& the Publick. In thok 

Inſtances in which no other Perſons have any 

immediate Concern, there will be little Fea 

of Civil Cenſure ; and conſequently, upon thi 

Scheme, ſuch Inſtances will be e unſup- 
ported. 

Again; There are - others, which are tranſ.| 

acted only within a Man's own Mind; and 

therefore, how much ſoever they may affed 
the Publick, by the remote Conſequence 

"which they produce; they muſt yet be entirely 

exempt from Civil Power; and though in thi 

Reſpe&, a Magiſtrate ſhould pretend to mak 

a Law, he could never execute it. 

| Laſtly, There are other Duties whic 

are in the very Nature of them free from Ci 

vil Enforcements ; — So free, that as ſoon 

as Civil Sanctions are annexed to them, they 

ceaſe to exiſt, Thus, for Inſtance, @ratitnd: 

Charity, Generofity, and the like, are, aud 

muſt be free. As ſoon as they are enforcs 

they loſe their Nature; and what was before 

Cra. 
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from thenceforth the Diſcharge of a legal 
Debt: This therefore muſt be a very unhap- 


_ py Project, which, in ſome Inſtances, muſt de- 


ſtroy that Virtue it ſhould ſupport. 
Beyond all this, there is another ſtrong Ob- 
jection againſt ſettling Morality merely by 


the Aſſiſtance of Secular Power, vis. That 
Expedients of this kind ſerve rather to ſe- 


cure the Good, than to reclaim and better 
the Wicked. They reſtrain them indeed 


from many outward Acts of Sin; But they 
do not correct the Heart, or produce in the 
Mind any ſincere Abhorrence or Deteſtation 


of it. They may enforce the outward 
Practice of a virtuous Action; But ſo long as 
a Man hath no ſecret Love or Approbation of 


that Action, and complies with it on no other 


Score, than becauſe he muſt otherwiſe be ex- 
pos d to ſuffer, he is as far remoy'd from 


Virtue as ever; he is inwardly a very Ezi/ 


Being, and really deſerves the Puniſhments 
which he avoids. 

Upon the whole then; ſince a Scheme of 
Moral Duty cannot be fix d, ſo as to become 
a general Rule of Action, either on the foot 


of . and Argument ;—Or, By the mere 


2 Credit, 
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_ Gratitude, Charity, or Generoſity, becomes 


, hy 7 . 
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ait, and Authority of the Teacher 
Or, By the beſt Aſſiſtance which can poſſibly 
be deriv'd from the Concurrence of the Givi] 
Poever,—it follows, that Nothing could ad- 
ſwer this End, but the Confirmation of a 
Divine Authority : And therefore, a Divine 
Revelation was highly expedient in order to 
ſettle ſach a Scheme of Duty. 

I ſhallnow paſs on to the next Point 1 pro- 
pos'd to conſider, namely, The farther Ex. 
pediency of a Revelation, in order to enforc: 
a Scheme of Duty once known, of ſhitable 
| Rewards and Puniſhments, 

Under my former Argument, I conſider | 
the Application of Civil Sunctims to moral 
Behaviour, without ſuppoſing any antecedent 
Perſwaſion concerning Duty or Sin, in thoſe 
| Perſons to whom they are applied. In the 
preſent, I am to conſider Sanctions as ſubſequent 
to an acknowledg'd Rule of Behaviour: 
And ſhall take the Liberty to affirm, that 
Nothing but a Divine Revelation can be ſuf- 
ficient in this Caſe. = OW 
We now ſuppoſe a Rule of Duty uon. - 

But the mere ſpeculative Knowledge of Duty 
can only direct us what we ought to do, but 


not move us to the Performance of it. The 
| Reaſon 


Reaſon of this is plain: Men are either 
thoughtleſs and incon/iderate, and therefore 
unapt to attend, on particular Emergencies, 
to the habitual Perſwaſions of their Minds: 
Kor elſe, they are /azy and zmactive; un- 
willing to take Pains, and to exert them- 
ſelves with. Figour. — Or, laſtly, (which is 
worſe than all this) they are ſtrongly follici- 
ted by Defires from within, or Temptations 
from abroad, to ſwerve from the Rules of 
Duty. In theſe Circumſtances, it is neceſſary 
that fame Motiuss be propos d, which ſhall 
affect the Mind in a very lively manner: ſuch, 
as may fix its Attention, quicken its Induſtry, 
and ballance thoſe Temprations which a are un- 
happily laid in our Way. 


Now Motives to this purpoſe are either 


Temporal, or Spiritual ; are ſuch, as either 
regard ?þ4s Lite, or a future. Let us examine 
what can be done in either of theſe reſpects, 


without the Advantage of a Divine Revela- 


tion. | 
Thoſe Motives which are Tink and 


regard the preſent Life, muſt ariſe either from 
Civil Sanftions: — or, the natural Conſe- 
quences of Mens Actions; — or elſe, the ju- 


 dicial Interpoſitions of Providence. 
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Civil Seder cannot be fifficient, PR the 
Reaſons aſſign d under my Tarmer Argument, 
There are ſome Inſtances o/ moral Conduct, 
of ſuch a Nature, that no Cie Enforcement, 
can poſſibly be applied to them: Others are 
tranſacted with ſo much Art, that they 


eſcape the publick Notice. The Severities of 


Law are frequently evaded thro' Intereſt, or 
Power: And laſtly, Tho' the Civil Admini- 
ſtration be order'd with the utmoſt ffriftneſs, 
yet the Cauſe of Virtue is ſtill unſupported ; 
becauſe the moſt that Civil Sanctions can do, 
is, to reſtrain the more exorbitant outward 
As of Sin: But nothing can be done, this 
way, towards enforcing on the Confciences of 
Men the real Sentiments of Virtue. 

The natural good or bad Conſequences of 
Mens Actions would indeed be a more ſer- 
viceable Motive, if Men were always capa- 
ble of - diſcerning theſe Conſequenees, and 


willing to attend to them. But we muſt be 
utter Strangers to the World, if we think 


the Cenerality of Men are apt to look ſo far. 
They are chiefly affected by ſenſible Ap- 
pearances. Their Thoughts are engroſs'd by 
Frefſent Good or Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, Fu- 


ture Things are too Ai Mane and out of Sight; 
. And 


2 | - 
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And it requires either more Capacity or 
Trouble to bring them into View, than moſt 
Men are either Maſters of, or willing to un- 
dertake. 79 
Nor can mueh more be expected from ako 
preſum d Interpoſition of Divine Providence. 
We do readily. admit indeed, that Men have 


always had ſome general Notions of an over- 


ruling Power. But then, it is as certain, 


that before a Revelation, their Conceptions 


in this regard were indiſtinet; and conſe- 
quently, inſufficient to ſupport the general | 
Practice of Virtue. *t 


For, in the firſt place, It is no eaſy mat- 5 
ter, even under the preſent Light which we 
enjoy, to diſtinguiſh nicely between that Pro- 
vidence which is ordinary and common, and 


that which is extraordinary and judicial: 


Between that which happens according to the 


common Rules of things, and that which is 
intended as the Reward or Puniſhment ff 
our Actions. But, unleſs this can be done 


with ſome tolerable Exactneſs, the mere Con- 


ſideration of a judicial Providence will come 
ſhort of the End propos  - 


In the nei place, we may obſerve, (what hath 


been remark d indeed in all Ages of the World) 


R that 


— .(ñ—— — , — — po — . 
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that Good and Evil are promiſcuouſly diſui. 
buted in this Life; That, as the Vicious do 
often zhrive and proſper, ſo the Virtua 
are expos d to Trials. Some Inſtances, it 
muſt be own d, there have been of a ingu- 
= Nature, and ſuch as have plainly diſco- 

er'd to us the Hand of Providence. But, as 
eee ſo the Effects which they 
ought to have on the Minds of Men' by de- 


grees "wear off. They are more apt to be 
influenc'd by ordinary Occurrences, than by 


ſmgular, Exceptions: And becauſe Sentence 


againſt an evil Work is not executed ſpeedih, 


N therefore the Hearts of tbe Sins o _ are 


A 


fully ſet in them to do P7/ 
The Confideration of theſe things Bach! in- 


duc'd ſome of the more Wiſe and Thinking 
to conclude the Neceſſity of a future State, 


and the Argument no doubt is good. We 00 
allow and contend farther, that ſome Per- 
ſeals ion of a future State hath generally ob- 


tain'd : And this, at firſt Sight, may appear 
ſufficient for the Support of Virtue. But a 


little farther Examination will lay the Miſtake 
open. The Philoſophers themſelves, ' who 
had hit on an Argument ſo ſtrictly concluſive, 
yet knew not always how to make the _ 

I 0 
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of it. They were apt to expreſs their 
Donbts of the Concluſion ; and ſeem'd ra- 
ther to wiſh or to hope, than to be certain 
of it. Ie 
But let us ſuppoſe that this Argument had 
prov'd to'Them as convincing, as it was in it 
ſelf cogent ; Yet till, unleſs they had been 
able to bring it down to the Capacities of the 
Vulgar, it could ſerve but to little purpoſe. 
[ have remark'd in the Courſe of my former 


Argument, that the Generality of Mankind | 


are not apt to enter far into ab/#riſe Reaſon- 
ings. Arguments therefore of this kind muſt 
be loſt on them: And they had little more 
to ſupport their Belief of a future State, than 
a certain Propenſion of Mind to the Belief of 
it. But was This ſufficient to enable them to 

combat the Difficulties of Virtue 2—To op- 
poſe inward Deſires; — To break thro in- 
veterate Habits ; —To reſiſt preſſing Temp- 
tations ; — And to perſevere in this Struggle 
thro' 2 whole Courſe of Life ? Its Inſufficts 
ency for this End is plain from hence, That 
it could not ſupport, in any tolerable De- 
gree, the Practice of thoſe Duties which 
they nd. Their Paſſions were too ſtrong. 


for the Reaſon which they enjoy'd, and 


PS © the 
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4 ms, which they ack avic d 

A State of future Rewards and Puniſnments 
is indeed the proper Sanition of the Laws of 
Virtue, But no Sanctions can be of any 
Force any farther than they are be/iev'd and 
attended to; And in proportion to the Djf- 
 fieulties to be contended with, ſo the Belief 
of theſe Sanctions ſhould be more /jvely and 
wigorous, We do not therefore deny, That 
there were, in former Times, any ſufficient 
Reaſons for the Belief of a future State ;— 
There were, no Doubt: But this we main- | 
tain, that theſe Reaſons were not credited 
in proportion to the real Weight of them. 
Nor do we deny, That there was any gen- 
ral Perſevaſion of a future State; —This alſo 
we contend for: But we maintain however, 
That this Perſwaſion was, for the moſt jun 
judi iftinef and weak: ; - and conſequently, in 

capable of ſupporting that great Burthen 
Which muſt reſt upon it. 

From all which we infer, 1 hat as the Cauſe 
of Virtue muſt be in a Manner Agſtitute, unleſs 
God ſhould be pleas'd to interpoſe, ſo ſuch 
an Interpoſition was highly expedient ; in the 
Nature of Things proper; ſuitable to the Di- 
vint eee and n we might reaſona- 
_ bly 
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bly Hope from a Being, whoſe Regard to Vir- 
tue is unalterable; and whoſe Love to Man is 
bonndleſs. 


J muſt intreat your Patience, whilſt I draw 


two Concluſions * what hath n advan- 


ced. 
The Firſt regards thoſe Perſons, who en- 


tirely reject a Divine Revelation. And, 


The Second concerns thoſe, who admit and 
embrace the Chriſtian. 
With Reference to the former, I have juſt 


noted already, That as an extraordinary Ma- 


rifeftation of the Divine Will, was, in this 
corrupt State of human Nature, highly expe- 
dient, ſo it was reaſonable to hope at leaſt, 


that God would ſome Time or other make 


ſuch a Manifeſtation, From hence an Argu- 
ment hath been drawn in fayour of our Reli- 
gion, It is alledg'd, That no other Scheme, 
except the 7Zewiſh, can make the leaſt plauſi- 
ble Pretences to a Divine Authority: And the 


Jewiſh is not ſo much to be conſider d under 

the Notion of a diſtin Religion, as of being 
the firſt Link in the Chain of Providence, and 
a Foretaſte of better Things intended under 

the * If therefore ſome Divine Mani- 


ſe ſtation 


w_— ; Expediebcy if « - 
foltation.v were expedtent to be 3 ir 
we might reaſbnably., hope that God: would 
make ſome ſuch Manifeſtation ; —— If the 

_ Chriſtian Religion be entirely aorthy of God, 
and ſuch an one as we might expect from him, 
if he ſhould ever revea/ bimſel at all, And, 
laſtly, If there be no other Scheme of Religi- 
on which bath a beter, or near ſo good a Claim 
to be received; we may then conclude, That 
this Religion did really proceed from Cod. 

But whether our Adverſaries will admit this 
Concluſion or no, yet thus much we may con- 
 fidently inſiſt on, That ſince it is expedient 
that ſome Revelation ſhould be made, what- 
ever Scheme pretends to recommend it ſelf on 


the foot of a Divine Authority, hath a Right 


to be fairly td: For to reject, without any 
Examination at all, can be allowed only in 
thofe Caſes, in which the Point that demands 


a Trial is mami ſeſtly abſurd, We do inſiſt on 
it therefore, as 4 direct Conſequence from the 


Brpediency of a Divine Revelation in the ge- 


neral, That the Chrifian Scheme ſhould be 
fairly yd. Let our Adverſaries examine 


Whether there be any faaffrient Objection, a- 


gainſt the Doctriues which it propoſes, or the 
Duties which it enjoins; and, Whether the 
' - el 


Drome — repoſted, gl 


external Proof which we offer from the D. 


pheciss aecompliſni d, and the Miraclas wrought, 

will bear the Weight laid on them. If this be 
once done in earneſt, the Event will be cey- 
tain. Pretended Contradictions will vaniſh; 
preſumed Difficulties will clear up; and the 
Chriftian Religion will evidently appear to be, 


what the Apoſtle terms it, The V dom of 


God, and the Power M 
I will juſt apply my ſelf to another Sort of 
Perſons, 9iz. Thoſe who admit and Ry 


Chriſtianity. 


"15 what hath: bees alova-hned ; 


That the Infirmities of human Nature are ſuch, 


that the Cauſe of Virtue cannot be ſupported 


bat on the foot of Revelation; —— If it 
were impoſſible to fix a moral Rule for gene- 


ral Uſe, or to enforce ſuch a Rule by ſufficient 


Motives, without a Divine Authority, Then 
it becomes us to adore the Eovaneſs of God, 
who hath made ſuch ample: Proviſion for the 
Neceſſities of Man. The extream Oecafm 
which we had for a Revelation, ſhould endeus 


the Revelation made to us: ee 


value it as a Treaſure ; to defend it as aTraft ; 


to ſtudy it as a Collection of the e 
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Knowledge ; and, to conform to it as the ſ 
Preme Rule of Action: In a Word, to treat it 
in every Reſpect as the beſt Ground of ou 
Cumzfort in this Life, and our nnn, ! 
the next. << 
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